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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVED TEACHING 
OF ANCIENT HISTORY 1 



Rose Adelle Gilpatrick 
Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Maine 



After considering various phases of history teaching, we now 
are confronted with the riddle of the historical Sphinx. The question 
is this : How can ancient history be taught so as to develop the historical 
mind, awaken the greatest enthusiasm, prepare for ideal citizenship, 
and last, but not least, afford an adequate disciplinary training to 
fulfil the college requirements? It would take an Oedipus surely 
to answer this riddle, and it is not the aim of this paper to attempt to 
solve the problem, but only to suggest some things which from experi- 
ence have been found helpful. 

First, the improved teaching of history is not the mere hearing of 
a lesson which has been memorized more or less imperfectly, but it is 
teaching the student to find out the facts, to observe causes and their 
effects, to trace the progress of events, to judge concerning the wisdom 
of the policies pursued, and by sympathetic imagination to enter 
into the spirit of a bygone age. This means more than the exercise 
of memory; it means serious work which shall bring into play all the 
faculties of mind. The teacher must be the director of this work. 
Kingsley has well defined the mission of the teacher when he said; 
" I am not here to teach you history. I am here to teach you how to 
teach yourselves history. I will give you the scaffolding as well as 
I can; you must build the house." 

To do this, the student must be made to understand his textbook 
is not the only book that ever was written on that subject; that it 
does not contain by any means all that is known or that is most inter- 
esting on that period; and, moreover, that it is not a final authority. 
Of course this temptation to depend entirely upon a textbook can be 
avoided by using no special textbook. If the library available has 

1 Read before the Maine section of the Classical Association of New England, at 
Bowdoin College, February 7, 1908. 
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many books and the students are all earnest workers, this is doubtless 
the ideal plan, but the average student in the secondary school has 
neither time nor ability to acquire a satisfactory knowledge in this 
way. In his journey through the ancient lands he needs a reliable 
guidebook so that he may not wander too far astray and get lost in 
the dense realms of research. The textbook enables the student to 
trace with ease the main facts of history and get a connected idea of 
the subject. It provides, as it were, a sort of "blazed trail" through 
the wilderness, and by following this the student may make for himself 
an avenue of thought broad and far-reaching. Moreover, when it 
is a possible thing, it is excellent for the student to have two or more 
textbooks, or even a small library which he may consult in preparing 
his lesson. 

Now in order that the class may have a clear and logical idea of 
the sequence of facts and may see that there are some things outside 
of the textbook that it would be desirable to know, a syllabus is a valu- 
able aid in teaching. In fact, it is very important that the students 
have a rather detailed analysis which will suggest all the important 
things that they should know and will help them to fix in mind the 
chronological order and logical sequence of events. This topical 
outline may be given to a class as a basis of preparation and recita- 
tion, or made out with them after the discussion in the class. It is 
more valuable for the student to make his own outline if he is capable 
of doing so. Occasionally one finds a class that can do that, but for 
the most part, especially in the lower classes, the results are unsatis- 
factory. If students can make their own detailed outline, the syllabus 
of the New England History Teachers' Association can be used to 
advantage in assigning work. 

The outline should serve as a skeleton for the preparation of the 
lesson and should always be more comprehensive than the textbook 
so that the student may be stimulated to do outside reading. A 
library, although of a limited number of volumes, is necessary for a 
thorough and interesting study of history. Reading may be directed 
and secured by assigning each day topics to be reported upon by 
special individuals or by the whole class. In fact, it is always well 
to assign one or more topics for research work to the class in general. 
The object of the preparation is to obtain as wide a knowledge as 
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possible of the subject contained in the outline assigned for the lesson. 
The textbook should be studied first in order that a foundation may 
be laid for further work and that should be supplemented by reading 
from at least one other book. 

After the preparation comes the recitation which taxes the teacher's 
ingenuity to the utmost. There is a great temptation, especially 
if the teacher is overburdened with work, to be content with the mere 
hearing of a superficial account of what was found in the textbook, 
and furthermore, to congratulate oneself that even that has been 
learned. However, here the teacher must be on his guard, for it is 
his business, or more likely hers, to do as much teaching as the 
instructor in science or mathematics. If history is to be of any 
disciplinary value aside from memory training that musf be secured 
or at least directed through the recitation. The average pupil 
never does any more thinking nor any more work than he feels 
obliged to. 

How, then, should the recitation be conducted ? It should, first 
of all, afford an opportunity for a free discussion of all that has been 
read. In this threshing process the chaff is sifted out and the wheat 
is garnered in. The teacher should be ready to enrich the lesson by 
wider reading and more mature thought. Let not the teacher, 
however, whose knowledge is limited and time for preparation more 
so, despair for he is not in danger of becoming a bore by wanting to 
talk all the time. By skilful questioning the instructor must direct 
the thought, quicken the intellect, train the judgment, and stimulate 
the imagination. Above all, he must awaken and hold the attention 
of the class. It is needless to say that he must be free from books 
and not tied to a chair. Too often teachers are handicapped by the 
fear that they shall not find out how little every student knows and 
give him as many zeros as he deserves. The tendency to hear a 
recitation and record ranks has a most deadening effect upon a class. 
How lacking in enthusiasm is the teacher that sits at a desk with 
record book in one hand and pencil in the other and by careful ques- 
tion and judicious judgment gives every pupil his deserved A, B, C, or 
D ! The teacher needs every bit of his energy for the discussion, and 
the pupil's mind will be more active and his interest greater if he does 
not see the tyrant's blade suspended above his head and threatening 
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to fall. Let the teacher secure, if possible, a spirited discussion of the 
subject, giving each an opportunity to tell what he knows, and he can- 
not fail to get a very good impression of the knowledge each one has. 

Pupils' reports are apt to be interesting and profitable to none but 
those making them. Encourage oral reports limited to two or three 
minutes. Questions should be asked that will appeal to the reason 
and judgment of the pupils. It is good training, though their reason- 
ing be like the Irishmen's, one of whom said, "In our excavations in 
Babylon we have found wires, therefore the Babylonians must have 
used telegraphs." "Well," replied the other, "we have not found 
any wires in Egypt which shows that the Egyptians must have used 
the wireless system." 

An interest can sometimes be awakened by reading some poem or 
other piece of literature. I recall a boy whose interest, not only in 
history but in literature, was aroused by the reading of Byron's Isles of 
Greece. The boy who cannot get interested in the Persian Wars 
after reading The Victor of Salamis must be a hopeless case. Pictures 
and illustrated lectures are a most valuable adjunct. Debates often 
stimulate interest. The relative merits of Aristides and Themis- 
tocles afford an argument which interests the dullest. Occasional 
lessons devoted entirely to outside work and papers portraying by 
means of imagination the life of the time also awaken interest and 
train the student. A carefully prepared paper on some subject may 
be required with profit once a term. 

A notebook is a very important part of the work in history. This 
should contain first the systematic outline of the important events; 
secondly, the independent work of the pupil much of which cannot 
be taken up in class. Notes serve to help the student remember what 
he has read or heard. Finally, the notebook is a source of interest 
and pride to the student and with the aid of pictures is often a work of 
art. If pupils do not seem to enjoy keeping notebooks, it is a good 
thing in some classes to offer a prize for the best one. A rough note- 
book for daily use in the classroom seems necessary for secondary- 
school students, as they take more pride in notebooks which are kept 
carefully in ink. 

The map drawing is another essential feature. This helps to fix 
in mind the places and make clear certain movements which other- 
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wise would mean little. The Ivanhoe map books which are so widely 
used have been a great help in teaching history. 

The most important suggestion, however, for the improved teaching 
of history is the necessity of having the right kind of a teacher. The 
best method will fail in the hands of some teachers. Any well-trained 
person can teach Latin or mathematics, but it takes a genius to teach 
English or history successfully. Too often the latter subject falls 
to the over- worked teacher of Latin or Greek or that "professor of 
holes" on the faculty who never knew very much about the subject 
and who has no time for preparation, or worse still to the teacher 
who "always hated history." Knowledge, however, is not the most 
essential requirement of the history teacher. He above all others 
should be able to talk interestingly. Is it any wonder pupils do not 
pay attention when they are bored every day in the week with droning 
repetitions of the same old things they already know ? Enthusiasm 
must ever be the history teacher's stock in trade. If he is not inter- 
ested in his subject, how can he interest others ? Besides, the teacher 
must be keen of intellect, sound of judgment, and wise of under- 
standing to direct and train young minds in all the " glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome." 

In conclusion, then, whether textbook or syllabus be used, whether 
new or old methods be employed, matters not so much as whether 
the teacher be keenly alive to the possibilities of the subject, a 
master of facts, a lover of the true, the good, and the beautiful, capable 
of making the student live in the past and realize himself a part of the 
great whole in this world of "human becomings." With such teach- 
ing in our schools history will begin to take its rightful place in the 
curriculum for its educational value in training the student to under- 
stand the development of the human race, and his place in the move- 
ment, as well as his relation to his political and social environment. 



